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Hol- PUBLISHED WEEKLY. some trouble and perplexity, we reached the sum-|no account. The immense amount of ashes, lava, 
addy, Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. mit of the mountain of fire. ; ; ; and cinders scattered over the whole coast, enough 
A There are two craters, which are now slightly in|if collected together to form a mountain larger 
; Subscriptions and Payments received by action, not far from each other, and unequal, though|than Vesuvius as it now stands, is evidence of their 
“ing,” ; not varying much in size. They seemed to be|number and violence. As the effects of these erup- 
JOHN RICHARDSON, about three-fourths of a mile in circumference at|tions are essentially the same, differing only in de- 
at No. 50 NoRTH FouRTH srReeT, ve stains, {the top. Their form is that of a hollow, inverted gree; so are the circumstances which attend them. 
Boys smaeammamation cone. We walked to the edge of each of these} Writers, who have given accounts of them, in- 
craters. It was terrible tolook down. The edge,|form us, that they often exhibit premonitory signs. 
nder- which is distinctly marked in its outline, is a hard-|The earth shakes. Beasts and birds taught by 
i Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three che burnt eed a fusion of the various ma- oa a i with an — 
‘ months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ;|*¢T!@ls thrown out from the vortex ; black in colour, |flee away. Murmurs and groans are heard, deep 
to any part of the United States, fur three months, if but everywhere diversified by the pale yellow tint} and terrible, as if uttering the agonies of a moun- 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. of sulphur. The craters growing more and more|tain laid upon a burning altar. The sea rolls back 
narrow towards the bottom, are hundreds of feet|in agitation. Vast clouds of ashes, hovering high 
» : ; : in depth; and it is but natural to suppose, that they |in the air, obscure the light of day. If the sun pene- 
Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral, are connected with other unknown depths in the|trates them at all, his rays are feeble and red, as 
eee vast burning caverns in the base of the mountain. |if his brightness had put on mourning. Burning 
adi = : Naples, Jan. 2, 1853—Second Letter. From the bottom the smoke ascended in columns} rocks in rapid succession are thrown high above 
Returning from Pompeii, we stopped at the town | of living and endless darkness. And the large|the summit. Deep streams of lava, hundreds of 
of Resina, which is built above the buried Hercu-|dark mass from the abyss was increased by the|feet in width, roll down the mountain’s side in 
laneum. We descended the excavation, which|numberless small wreaths of smoke, which issued |cataracts of fire; and in their resistless march de- 
0. leads to the celebrated Herculanean theatre, and|from the crevices in its scorched and sulphurous|stroy everything that comes in their way. Man 
afterwards visited another portion of the city, which|side. Repeatedly I placed my hand over these|hides himself. Nature mourns. Desolation tri- 
has been excavated, and remains open for inspec-|smoking crevices, which opened frequently on the|umphs. 
onseiiai tion. At noon our party, including Mrs. Walcott, edge of the crater, as well as on the side below,} Such are the terms, in which those who have 
Kezia, the enterprising and much esteemed lady, whom I}and felt great heat. Striking my foot upon the] witnessed these terrible scenes, have attempted to 
r age; have already mentioned as being one of our num-|earth in different places, it emitted a hollow and | describe them. 
ber, started from Resina on horseback, with the]ominous sound, which indicated that nothing but a 
boy view of ascending Vesuvius, whose fires and ashes|heated and uncertain crust separated us from the Valetta, Island of Malta, Jan. 6, 1853. 
Cogs- had caused the vast ruin of which we had just been| unknown conflagrations below. Having sufficiently) A French steamer from Marseilles, has brought 
st year the witnesses. : satisfied our curiosity in viewing this wonderful|us to this place. It has been pleasing to me to sail 
lually, The route is on the western side of the mountain, | place, we were not slow in returning. And I think|in a foreign vessel, because it furnishes a new chap- 
oo the distance eight miles; a continual ascent through | that most persons who have ascended Vesuvius, will|ter in the book of man’s varied history and nature . 
aaa ways narrow, rocky and precipitous ; but not with-|agree in saying, that there is but little inducement|We have been much pleased with the captain, 
- on out interest, bordered as they are with the habita-|to remain there for any length of time. sailors, and general arrangements of the ship. The 
| dark- tions of men, and with gardens and vineyards, and} On coming down the side of the mountain, it was|real and native politeness of a Frenchman does not 
ght of often presenting wild and magnificent views. As|near the setting of the sun; and a scene of wide|desert him when upon deck. But I must go back 
oe we came near the mountain, which rose majestically | and diversified grandeur opened before us. In one|a little in my narrative, and say something more 
above us, throwing out from its heated craters a|direction were the Appenines, with their tops coy-|among the multitude of things which will be left 
s resi- column of smoke, we passed along the side of an|ered with snow. In the other the bay of Naples, “ee | . * . " 
D> Pim, immense river of lava, which had stopped in its|with the distant islands of Proscida and Ischia,| In coming out of the bay of Naples, we passed 
A we burning progress and hardened into stone j—a per-|realized all that had been said of its wonderful|near the island of Capri, which separates the bay 
aaa petual monument, in its mighty and terrific deso-|beauty. Below us was the city of Naples, and|in one direction from the Mediterranean. It seemed 
ann lation, of the terrible agency, which has wrought] other citics and towns as far as the eye could reach; | nothing but a lofty rock, very little suited for the 
worthy in the bosom of this mountain. Having passed the|adorned with all that is rich and variegated in na-|habitations of men. An| yet this was the place, 
itizen rugged base, and ascended to a considerable height, |ture and wonderful in art. And the setting-sun,|selected by Tiberius Casar for his residence ;— 
fe, se we found ourselves at last in the bottom of the|illuminating the clear blue sky, glanced upon land |dark, solitary, rocky, shut out from everything else, 
am great crater, from which are said to have issued |and sea, upon mountain and valley; and wrote his|like the hardness and selfish seclusion of his own 
-d with the volumes of melted material, which destroyed | farewell in letters of gold. And yet, this expanse|heart. Hating men, because his suspicions and 
tionate Herculaneum. of inimitable beauty could not make us forget, that|injustice had made himself an object of hatred, he 
h good Standing in the centre of this old and mighty|we were on the sides of Vesuvius. It was a beauty|fled to this lonely and desolate spot, and made a 
so ealdron, with its blackened walls of two miles in| around us, but not with us. The earth, upon which | palace on the rocks, but without ceasing to be cruel, 
a i cireumference, it was easy to go back in imagina-| we trod, in contrast with what we saw in the dis-|and without fleeing from remorse. 
7th in- tion, to the time when its great heat melted earth|tance, was scorched and black, and full of chasms.| As we approached Sicily, we came in sight of 
eborah and rocks, and when it boiled with its restless|We could not forget, that buried, as well as living|the islandscalled the Lipari Islands, in one of which, 
aoa waves of flame. At this place, where the moun-|cities, were at our feet. We were on the mountain| Virgil has located the habitation and caves of 
Vestern tain becomes very precipitous and difficult, we were of destruction. Bolus. One of the most remarkable of these is 
tegrity, obliged to leave our horses. The remaining ascent} I have already remarked, that the eruption|Stromboli;—a precipitous volcanic mountain, ten 
is have was about a thousand feet, and could not have been| which destroyed the cities visited by us, took place|miles in circuit at its base;—a Vesuvius in the 
poner effected by us without very considerable aid from|in the seventy-ninth year of the Christian era.|midst of the ocean. It is said that this volcano 
aoe others. Mr. Thompson, with the aid of the vigo-|Pliny the younger, who was an eye-witness, has|seldom ceases to give signs of action; so that in 
8 thes Tous men who assisted us, ascended on foot. The|given a graphic and striking account of it in a let-|the night it is a light-house to the sailors in these 
others of our number, unequal to the attempt, in|ter to Tacitus. But Vesuvius did not exhaust itself|seas; but passing it in the day-time, we saw no- 
wn any other way, were carried on chairs, elevated |at that time. There have been thirty-six recorded | thing but a heavy cloud of smoke resting upon its 
- ou men’s shoulders; and the whole distance was|eruptions, some of them as terrible as that which| crater. 


over lava and cinders. In this way. not without destroyed Pompeii, besides those of which we have} It is something for a man to say, that he has 
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passed safely through Scylla and Charybdis; but 
this has been done by us in our voyage to this 
place. As we pasred along the coast of Calabria, 
we went into the beautiful harbour of Messina, in 
the island of Sicily ;—formed by a narrow pro- 
montory of land, running off from the east end of 
the city. This promontory contracts the straits 
of Messina at this place ;—and combined proba- 
bly with other causes, such as hidden rocks and 
caverns, causes a violent and irregular motion of 
the water. And this is the whirlpool, or rather a 
multitude of little whirlpools, of Charybdis; less 
violent, perhaps, than it was once, but still not 
without its perils. Sailing ships, in avoiding 
Charybdis, stand over to the Calabrian or Italian 
side, and are thus in danger, especially when 
the current and winds set in that direction, of 
running upon an elevated and rocky point of land 
at some distance in the narrowest part of the 
strait. This is the rock called Scylla; and near 
it is the modern Italian village of Sciglio. I am 
not at all surprised at the dread, which these real 
dangers excited in the minds of ancient navigators. 
Brydone remarks, that five ships were wrecked on 
the rock of Scylla during the winter previous to his 
visit here some years since. Our excellent steamer 
of course carried us through without difficulty. 
(To be continued.) 






















































For “ The Friend.” 
Sarah [lynes] Grubb. 

Colchester, Sixth mo, 7th, 1814, “On coming 
here last evening, dear John Kendal sent for me 
to his room ; he sits up but little now, but his men- 
tal faculties are unimpaired ; he knew me directly 
—we parted in love. I had not been long from 
the Select Meeting, until he again sent for me, and 
said: ‘ My dear friend, it is with reluctance I can 
part with thee; what love I feel—I never loved 
my friends as I do now,’ &c. The Select Meeting 
here was, I believe, as large as our Yearly Meet- 
ing of the same description. I had to speak in 
testimony and supplication, rather tending to desire 
more fervency of spirit. The Quarterly Meeting 
is now over; there was a meeting for worship, first, 
of nearly two hours and a half. I sat rather long 
in silence, and indeed I thought it required deep 
indwelling to be clear in the Shepherd’s voice, 
which at length put forth in rather a searching tes- 
timony ; there was much to wade through, but 
eventually Truth was above all, and a blessed in- 
vitation to the youth. Dear Isaac Stephenson and 
his wife are here; also a woman Friend whois blind, 
from Norfolk, named Sarah Bleckley. She and 
I visited the men’s meeting; the women’s meeting 
was likewise favoured \ ith lively counsel. 9th— 
We were at their week-day meeting at Colchester, 
and had a great public meeting in the evening. 
They were both extraordinary seasons, for the word 
of the Lord went forth with great power ; but with 
respect to the evening meeting, I never knew more 
openness, nor the deep mysteries of the kingdom 
more clearly unfolded to my view, than while speak- 
ing to the people. Oh! how glad they seemed to 
hear the real truth declared; and never was my 
poor spirit brought nearer to the throne of grace 
in solemn, fervent prayer, in which it felt as though 
the many hundreds collected joined with one ac- 
cord. All glory be given to Him without whom 
we are nothing; may his own works praise him 
more and more, saith my soul. We went to take 
leave of dear John Kendal in his bed, and I have 
sat by him different times, much to my edification 
and comfort ; indeed he seems in such a precious 
state of mind, that to be with him is like having a 
foretaste of heaven. Anne Jacob saw him twice,— 
was wonderfully struck with his heavenl y-minded- 













































































































































































ners. He is now in his eighty-ninth year, his 
faculties quite bright, and his heart overflowing, as 
he himself said, like an overflowing stream, with 
love. On my taking leave, he said: ‘ Farewell, in 
our gracious Redeemer.’ He seemed loth to part, 
but said it must be, though he did not think we 
should ever meet again here on earth. Coggeshall, 
11th—Yesterday we sat with Friends in the morn- 
ing, and as it respects my exercise, the meeting was 
a time of deep wading; and yet I thought I heard 
the panting of the babes in Christ, and I was 
mercifully favoured to visit the different conditions, 
to my relief. We had a meeting with the inhabit- 
ants more at Jarge last evening; it was gatherin 

all the time, which tried my feelings much ; but 

do not expect all smooth. It seemed a good deal|awake some who had taken up a rest by the way; 
like pulling down old buildings, and as I think|but alas! the efforts used were in vain. My exer- 
somebody says: ‘I was sometimes afraid that what|cise was great in the Quarterly Meeting, but the 


little life I felt, would be smothered in the rub-|power in expressing my feelings rose high. I visited 
bish.’ 


was peculiarly plunged into suffering: ‘I remem- 
bered that I had called thee, Father, and I felt that 
I loved thee.’ Ihave been led to consider that 
those whom Divine goodness designs to dignify, and 
enable to speak to others of his ways, must have 
their sore exercises, that they may speak ‘hat they 
know, and testify that they have seen, and their 


|men’s meeting was visited by Issac Stephenson, and 
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bustle, though many were sadly pressed. The sight 
of such a large number, so close together, was aw- 
ful; but my blessed Master gave me to speak ‘in 
the demonstration of the Spirit, and of power,’ and 
all was well; glory to his Name. 

“Norwich, Sixth month 22d— Many are my con- 
flicts, and deep the wading of my spirit, as | pass 
along in these parts; yet I have great reason to 
be thankful for the assistance which is renewed 
from time to time, so that in the present solemn 
engagement, I can say, ‘when I am weak, then 
am I strong.’ We have had many favoured meet- 
ings with those who do not profess as we do; with 
Friends sometimes I am put in mind of that part 
of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ where he tried, I think, to 
















the men’s meeting, and requested the members of 
the Select Meeting to meet me at the close of the 
first sitting of the Quarterly Meeting, when I clear. 
ed my mind of a great weight I had felt toward 
them. We had a meeting with Friends at Nor- 
wich, and in it I was enabled to invite them to a 
close attention to the principle by which that meet- 
ing, which had not been the most consistent, might 
witness the language verified, ‘The last shall be 
first.’ The public meeting was rather more la- 











“T think dear John Woolman says, when he 






hands have handled of the good word of life. 15th 


—We have been at Kelvedon, lodged at Mary|borious than perhaps would have been the case, if 


Proud’s, and we could not, I think, have more real|the notice had been more freely circulated, for the 
attention paid us in any place. We had two lively| people were very long in coming. ‘ 

meetings, one with Friends in the morning; at that} London, Sixth month 29th—“ Last night I 
in the evening great was the enlargement in gos-| went to see my long-known and beloved friend, J. 
pel love, even as a living stream. 16th—We ar-|G. Bevan. He appears to be rapidly declining; 
rived at Ipswich about two hours before the sitting} his debility is great, but his mind appears to be in 
of the Select Meeting, at which I was silent. The|a very desirable state, and his temper so pleasant, 
sittings of the Quarterly Meeting were trying, yet|that his company is quite delightful, although a 
I ventured to speak in that for worship, and close,|great sufferer. The large Quarterly Meeting yes- 
searching labour it was, wherein the fall of Baby-|terday was, in the first sitting, extraordinary to 
lon was set forth, and the Jamentation of her great]/me. For a while I sat as much a blank with re- 
men, and the merchant-men, &c., and I was en-|spect to any divine opening as it was possible to 
abled to offer living prayer to God, yet my spirit|be, but suddenly and powerfully, I was sensible of 
remained burdened ; but in the evening I visited |the sacred impulse to speak, beginning with, ‘ There 
the men’s meeting, and through plain dealing,|is a river the streams whereof make glad the whole 
wherein I thought it was ‘dipping the foot in oil|city of God,’ and was led on to describe the purity 
while treading on high places,’ I became in a great|and clearness of this river, (as in the Revelations), 
degree relieved ; for though we are required to|and those who were of the city of God—also in a 
‘show the people their transgressions, and the house|searching testimony to the earthly-minded and 
of Jacob their sins,’ how can we reach the heart| negligent, and to show how the Almighty would 
except we take along with us this holy softening|work with respect to the state that is called, as it 
influence, which is like precious oil? ‘lhe wo-|were first to show forth his praise ; that those, in 
continuing to rebel and refuse, will be rejected, 
and the stones of the street raised up; for the Lord 

























I was engaged to follow his testimony, which also J 
tended to unburden my mind. Yesterday I was/will exalt his Truth on the earth, and be gloritied. 
at their week-day weeting, and again engaged in|The children that were disposed to yield thereunto, 
a warning testimony and fervent supplication, the] were visited.” 
produce of much deep wading of spirit. At Wood- 

bridge, we had a public meeting; the people were| Nature and Power of Comets.— Although comets 
collecting all the time, but Truth triumphed at last,| occupy an immense space in the heavens, surpass- 
and the meeting ended with solemn prayer. Word|ing millions of leagues, yet, on account of the ab- 
had been sent to Friends at Yarmouth, that we|sence of atmosphere in those regions permitting 











should be with them Seventh-day afternoon, and | fluids to be infinitely rarefied, the matter of these 
they were requested to find some more commo-| bodies is reduced to the most fecble proportions. 
dious place than the meeting-house for a public] According to Laplace, although the dimensions of 
meeting. When we arrived, we found they hadjthe tails of comets be myriads of miles, yet they 
accepted of the theatre, and distributed notices,|do not sensibly affect the light of stars seen through 
so there was nothing for it, but to be quiet; yet/them. They are, then, of an extreme rarity, and 
the exercise was increased by the kind of place we] their mass is probably inferior to that of the small- 
were to meet in; and on the people rushing into|est mountains on the earth. They cannot, then, 
the theatre in the evening, all was terrible noise|by their contact with the earth, produce any seD- 
and confusion; however the house was soon filled, |sible effect ; and it is probable that they have fre- 
and then they shut the doors, and as many were|quently enveloped the earth without being per 
thought to go away as the house contained. Iwas|ceived. It is this which doubtless explains how 
certainly much stayed on the Lord throughout, and| many comets have passed in proximity to certain 
when I began to speak to the people, they were| planeta, without producing the least physical in- 
soon quiet, and there was no more confusion or|fluence. Dclambre says that the comet of 1770 
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passed between Jupiter and his satellites, without|/appearance amongst men was in the form of a 


causing any sensible perturbation. Sir John Her- 
schel goes still further, and says, in express terms, 
that the tail of a large comet, as far as any idea 
can be formed of it, is composed of a few pounds 
of matter, and, perhaps, only of a few ounces. 
And M. Babinet, well known in both hemispheres 
as one of the greatest authorities of the age, in 
physical astronomy, has gone so far in respect to 
this subject as to say that the earth, in coming into 
collision with a comet, would be no more affected 









The forwarding houses of E. M. Livermore and 
Carson & Close, of this village, have received since 
the first of December, 1856, to the first of May, 
1857, eight hundred and four tons of copper, which 
was sent from the different mines of our district, 
and is now ready for shipment. 

We do not wish to be understood that the above 
stated amount was the whole amount of copper 
taken out of the mines during the stated period, 
but merely of what has been delivered in that time 


servant, teaching by example and precept the self- 
denying and cross-bearing unto which we are called ; 
for it is written that self in him was made of no 
reputation, and that he bore the cross, despising 
the shame, condescending to eat with publicans and 
sinners and to labour for their conversion, even 
though rebuked by the self-righteous Jews, who 
esteemed themselves more holy than the nations or 
people round about them; and therefore declined 
to deal or associate with them, saying, “the 


in its stability than would a railway train coming|Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans ;” 
in contact with a fly. amongst whom we read there was one whose 
—_—->—__ sympathy and kindness exceeded that of either 
co For “The Friend.” lthe Priest or Levite; both of whom passed by 
Honesty and Christian Sympathy. jon the other side, when they beheld a man who 
irmness in the maintenance of what we be-|had fallen among thieves and been robbed of his 
lieve to be right, is no more a Christian duty than] possession. 
the desire and endeavour to have the mind kept| There is instruction in this for us all, and it will 
open to conviction, and a willingness wrought in|be profitable for us to bear in mind our calling to 
us to see and acknowledge any error, either in sen-|“ bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
timent or practice, into which we may have been|of Christ,” lest, like the rich man, who withheld 
led by the unwearied enemy of our souls. But|the hand of help from the poor and afflicted fellow 
how often are we tempted, after having adopted| pilgrim, who sat at his gate, we come short of the 
an opinion or course of action, to maintain our| Divine blessing, having had our consolation in this 
position, even while we are secretly convinced of|world—in the selfish enjoyment of those things of 
their error, so strong is the pride of the human| which we are but stewards, and accountable for the 
heart, and so unqualified is it, while in any measure} use of them to the great Giver of every good and 
unrenewed by the regenerating power of the Holy|perfect gift, whether they be outward possessions 
Spirit, to breathe unto God the humble aspiration] or spiritual gifts. 
of our blessed Redeemer, “ Not my will, but thine 
be done.” 

In bearing our testimony against wrong things, 
nothing is of more importance, both as it respects 
the advancement of the good cause, and the secur- 
ity of our own peace—than that we should be ex- 
ercised by a right spirit, in which we can pray for 














An Enormous Mass of Copper. 

A late number of the Lake Superior Miner says 
that the cutting up of the huge mass of copper at 
the Minnesota mine is still going on. Eight masses 
were taken off in April, weighing as follows :— 
One mass, 8,200 lbs. One mass, 4,561 Ibs. 

‘ 


our enemies and those who are taken captive by} “ “ 7,200 “ “« 4“ 3,700 « 
the enemy of all, and led into cruel bondage and} “ “ 6,848 “ « « 6033 « 
oppression, at his will. Oh, itisagreatattainment| “ “ 8,012 “ o * ee 
to be qualified to sympathize with those who are _—_— — 

under temptation, and exposed to the cruel attacks 30,260 “ 20,341 “ 


of Satan, having often to buffet with him, and 


30,260 « 
fearing at times lest they should be entirely over- 


come and cast down, as it were, below hope. Total of Masses, 50,601 “ 
Let us therefore cherish in our hearts those feel- 13 bbls. copper chips, 7,310 “ 

ings of tender sympathy into which we are some- — 

times led by the visitations of Divine love to our Total weighed off this month, 57,911 “ 


souls, raising in them the desire that @// might be 
brought to the knowledge of God, and Jesus Christ} The copper chips include all which have been 
whom he hath sent, which is life eternal. Oh how|taken from the great mass since it was thrown 
cordial to the suffering mind, when in close conflict|down. The total amount taken from it in every 
with our cruel adversary, is the sympathy and|form, up to May, is 70 tons and 592 pounds. It 
prayers of those who have been alike tempted!|will probably require one year more to get the 
and what can be compared to the quiet feeling of|great thing cut entirely up, and in the meantime 
settlement which is experienced by the suffering|its yield of copper will entitle it to rank as the 
soul, when its deliverance hath been wrought|third mine on the Lake. As yet the copper cut- 
through the intercession of the Holy Spirit, and|ters have not taken any pieces from the second 
a sense is begotten that its works are accepted! tier, but have only removed in places the edge of 

How precious and how much to be desired is|the mass; several cuts have been made four and a 


or nearly 29 tons. 















at Ontonagon for shipment. 
chenille 
Selected. 
AUTUMN EVENING. 


“And Isaac went out in the fields to meditate at even- 
tide.” 
Go forth at morning's birth, 
When the glad sun, exulting in his might, 
Comes from the dusky-curtained tents of night 
Shedding his gitts of beauty o’er the earth ; 
When sounds of busy life are on the air, 
And man awakes to labour and to care, 
Then hie thee forth; go out amid thy kind, 
Thy daily tasks to do, thy harvest sheaves to bind. 


Go forth at noontide hour, 
Beneath the heat and burden of the day, 
Pursue the labour of thine onward way, 
Nor murmur if thou miss life's morning flower; 
Where’er the footsteps of mankind are found 
Thou mayst discern some spot of hallowed ground, 
Where duty blossoms even as the rose, 
Though sharp and stinging thorns, the beauteous bud 
enclose. 


Go forth at eventide, 
When sounds of toil, no more the soft air fill, 
When e’en the hum of insect life is still, 

And the bird's song on evening breeze has died ; 
Go forth as did the patriarch of old, 
And commune with thy heart’s deep thoughts untold, 
Fathom thy spirit’s hidden depths, and learn, 

The mysteries of life, the fires that inly burn. 


Go forth at eventide, 
The eventide of summer, when the trees 
Yield their frail honours to the passing breeze, 
And woodland’s paths with autumn tints are dyed ; 
When the mild sun’s paling lustre shed 
In gorgeous draperies of golden clouds, 
Then wander forth, mid beauty and decay 
To meditate alone,—alone to watch and pray. 


Go forth at eventide, 
Commune with thine own bosom, and be still,— 
Check-the wild impulses of wayward will, 

And learn the nothingness of human pride ; 
Morn is the time to act, noon to endure; 
But oh! if thou wouldst keep thy spirit pure, 
Turn from the beaten path by worldings trod, 


Go forth at eventide, in heart, to walk with God. 


a 
For “ The Friend.” 
The following extract from a letter received from 


a minister of our Society, while on a religious visit 
from this country to England and Ireland, may, it 
is hoped, prove interesting to the readers of “ The 
Friend,” as an encouragement to the exercise of 
christian charity towards those whose views in all 


that state of mind wherein we are enabled to feel 
our own unworthiness and need of Divine assist- 
ance, and to desire not only for ourselves, but for 
the whole human family, the blessing of preserva- 
tion or restoration from evil; for in this is known 
a measure of that peace which the world cannot 
give or take away, and which passeth all under- 
standing; for it is for the erying of the poor and 
the sighing of the needy, who have no wisdom or 
strength of their own, that the great Head of the 
church doth continue to arise with healing in his 
wings, as the restorer and comforter of his people. 
“ Blessed,” therefore, “are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Humility and charity are more to be desired 
than riches, or honour, or length of days; for these 
are the fruit of the Spirit of Christ, whose personal 







half to five feet deep, and its thickness is still in- 
creasing towards the centre. The first impressions 
which we made public in regard to its high purity, 
have been fully sustained by the cuttings thus far. 
There is abundant evidence that it is almost pure 
metal. 

The product of the Minnesota for April was 
370,550 pounds, or 185 tons and 550 pounds. 
This is the largest amount of copper ever taken 
from a mine on Lake Superior, in a single month. 
and probably the largest ever taken from one mine 
in the world, during a similar period. Consolidated 
European companies have, in a few instances, taken 
out as much in several mines under their charge, 
but as the monthly product of a single mine, the 
April return at the Minnesota, is without parallel 
in the history of mining, as far as we are informed. 


respects do not exactly harmonize with our own; 
for difference in sentiment not involving religious 
principles, may exist between those making the 
same profession, without disturbing their friendship 
one for the other, if true charity is mutually main- 
tained ; by the exercise of which, accompanied with 
patience, a harmony of view may eventually be 
effected, to the praise of Him who is emphatically 
“the healer of breaches, and the restorer of paths 
to dwell in.” 







Liverpool, First mo. 31st, 1845. 
Dear Friend,—Thy very acceptable letter of the 
6th of Twelfth month was duly received, and I 
was glad of such an evidence of affectionate and 
christian remembrance and regard. I believe if 
we live in the spirit of what we profess, we shall 
not only at heart be richly imbued with that chris- 





tian grace that “ suffereth long and is kind,” and 
‘< thinketh no evil,” but should be often led to aspire 
in humble prayer for those of our brethren, who, 
though separated as to the outward, we still re- 
member with cherished love, and rejoice in that 
remembrance, while we eall to mind the evidences 
that have been afforded in by-gone days of the 
oneness of the hope of our calling, which, when felt 
and entertained, leads the believers to acknow- 
ledge that “One is our Master, even Christ, and all 
we are brethren.” And we would not confine our 
prayers for Divine blessing and mercy within any 
narrow sphere; but, while we embrace in the arms 
of love those with whom we can fully unite, and 
carry them to the throne of grace, we shall also 
embrace all who love our Lord Jesus Christ, who, 
while some of their views may be tinged with a 
shade of difference from our own, are nevertheless 
practically on the same narrow highway that leads 
to the city “that hath foundations,” whither we 
all hope to arrive, through Him who died that we 
might live, and by whose pardoning grace—by 
which he forgiveth, all who desire him, “ ten thou- 
sand talei.ts,” and oftener too than any of us for- 
give a fellow servant a hundred pence—we alone 
can enter therein. 
scpeieiitiglgeneenies 

Negro Energy.—Common as it is in this ocuntry 
to disparage the capacity and energy of the coloured 
man, the instances are numerous in which he mani- 
fests a self-denial and persevering industry, which 
if exhibited in his whiter brother would be consider- 
ed highly meritorious. 

A late St. Louis paper says : 

A negro workman, in a factory, at St. Louis, 
has by untiring industry bought himself, wife and 
five children, paying for himself $1,400, and on an 
average for wife and children $800 each. This 
negro is now supposed to be worth in his own right 
more than $5,000 in real estate in that city. An- 
other negro entering the factory about the same 
time, amassed sufficient money in his attention to 
duty to purchase himself at $1,500, his wife at 
$500, and four children at $400 each, and is now 
worth $6000 in real estate. The children of both 
are now receiving an excellent education at the 
public schools of St. Louis. 


—_——~»—__—_ 


Tin Plates—that is, thin plates of iron dipped 
into molten tin, which covers the iron completely 
—are manufactured in South Wales and Stafford- 
shire, to the extent now of about 900,000 boxes 
annually, equal to 56,000 tons, and valued at 
£1,500,000. In England, almost every article of 
tin ware is formed from these plates. Nearly two- 
thirds of the total manufacture are exported, prin- 
cipally from Liverpool to the United States. 
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In looking at the present state of our religious 
Society, and marking the causes more or less ac- 
tively at work to draw the members off from a 
practical belief in the doctrines and testimonies 
which are inseparable from true Quakerism, and 
also the divisious and separations which have taken 
place, and are keeping different portions of the 
Society aloof from each other, every well-wisher 
to the cause of Truth among us must, we think, 
feel his spirit clothed with sorrow and anxiety. 

Whatever may be the opinion of any in relation 
to the agency most effective in betraying the mem- 
bers individually into a conformity with the world, 
and in begetting or cherishing a desire to discard 
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some of the testimonies and practices which have 
heretofore characterized Friends; the fact is in- 
controvertible, that there is a wide departure by 
very many from the simplicity, the fervent religious 
exercise, and the looseness trom the things of the 
world, which shone conspicuously, not only among 
the primitive Friends, but among many of the 
generation that has just left the stage of action ; 
and that not a few, in some places, of those who 
claim to have succeeded them in the authority to 
govern in our meetings, are seeking under a plea 
of more refinement, more light or less bigotry, to 
induce Friends to give up bearing a decided testi- 
mony against certain practices of the world, which 
have heretofore been looked upon as incompatible 
with Quakerism, and to go into customs and man- 
ners, out of which our godly forefathers believed 
themselves to be led by the Holy Spirit. 

So, also, whatever may be the views entertained 
by any in regard to the origin and extent of the 
difficulties, in which the different Yearly Meetings 
may find themselves involved; or of the propriety 
or impropriety of the course pursued by any of 
those bodies in relation to these difficulties; the 
fact that they exist cannot be ignored, nor can the 
deleterious consequences resulting therefrom be 
concealed. 

The whole subject is one which interests more 
or less deeply every member of our religious So- 
ciety, and comes home with peculiar force on the 
feelings of those who are sincerely concerned that 
all portions of it may not be carried away by the 
turbid current that has been set in motion within 
its limits, but that there may be preserved those 
who will retain and cherish its original principles 
and practices in their purity. 

We have had occasion at different times to ex- 
press our opinions relative to the causes producing 
these sad effects, and the gradual development of 
events confirm us in the correctness of those opin- 
ions. 

In the account given of the London Yearly 
Meeting, in “ The British Friend,’ it is stated that 
at the time when the propriety of altering their 
fourth query, so as hereafter not to inquire directly 
as to plainness, a Friend remarked, in allusion “ to 
the influence which the worldly position of Friends 
exerted in respect to our growth in grace,’’ that 
“In looking at the past history and present state 
of our religious Society, it seemed to him a mate- 
rial change of position had taken place in regard 
to Friends generally, compared with that occupied 
by our early Friends; among whom, as was said 
of the primitive believers; ‘ Not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble 
were called ;’ but of late years there had been not 
a few, who had amassed, and were in course of 
amassing to themselves great wealth: this, united 
with the support which many of them gave to the 
benevolent undertakings of the age, procuring them 
the applause of the world, was by no means a fa- 
vourable soil for either the preservation or growth 
of our peculiar religious profession.” While we be- 
lieve that true Quakerism will pres rve a man under 
all circumstances in which it will allow him to be 
placed, and that being rich need uot prevent any 
from being brought under the crucifying power of 
Truth and supporting the testimonies given to Friends 
to maintain, we fully accord with the truths intended 
to be conveyed by these remarks. Such a soil is 
indeed by no means “ favourable to the preserva- 
tion or growth of our religious profession ;” but it 


fruits of that spurious Quakerism, which of latter 
years has been introduced into the Society, and is 
so popular with many of its members. Speaking 











of the Quakerism to which we allude, Philadelphia 
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Yearly Meeting says in “The Appeal” issued by 
it in 1847: “Not being grounded on the inward 
work of Christ upon the soul, this religion of sen. 
timent rather than of experience, does not make 
obedience in the day of small things the essentia] 
condition of greater attainments; but rather rea. 
sons away these little requisitions of duty, as things 
of small account; and so tramples under foot the 
cross of Christ, and consents to an alliance with the 
spirit, and the pursuits, the maxims, and the man. 
ners of the world.” 

Many of our readers, we doubt not, can call to 
mind how some of those devoted men and women 
who stood in the fore ranks of the Society in this 
country a few years since, very many of whom 
have been called to their everlasting reward—men 
and women quick of discernment in the fear of the 
Lord, and whose spiritual faculties were kept bright 
and strong by reason of use,—clearly pointed out 
the character of those unsound views; and how 
fervently they warned their fellow-members of the 
fruits they might expect to be produced by them. 
How sorrowfully are we now witnessing the truth 
of their predictions. This religion of sentiment, 
framed to avoid the offence of the cross, prepares 
the mind to look for greater freedom from restraint 
and to cavil at some of the testimonies of the So- 
ciety, which, in its boasted refinement, it affects to 
regard as “traditional prejudices,” or “ unfounded 
peculiarities,” 

As early as 1717 we find the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends held in London putting forth its con- 
cern in relation to grave-stones in the following 
language: “This meeting being informed that 
Friends in some places have gone into the vain 
custom of erecting monuments over the dead bodies 
of Friends, by stones, iuscriptions, Xe., it is there- 
fore the advice of this meeting, that all such monu- 
ments should be removed, as much as may be with 
discretion and convenience ; and that none be any 
where made or set up near or over the dead bodies 
of Friends or others in Friends’ burying-places for 
time to come.” 

Prior to this, (in 1706,) the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware 
and the Eastern parts of Maryland had given di- 
rection “that no monuments, either of wood or 
stone, be affixed to graves in any of our burial- 
grounds; and that if any yet remain therein, that 
these be forthwith removed.” 

In 1854 this Yearly Meeting was concerned to 
revive this testimony, and it put forth a minute on 
the subject, from which we take the following :— 
“The introduction of monuments of wood or stone 
into our grave-yards has at this time claimed our 
renewed attention, and agreeably to former recom- 
mendations, we are again engaged to discourage 
the practice, and request meetings to carry into 
effect, in the spirit of Christian love, and as far as 
they have control of the burying-grounds, the ad- 
vice heretofore given on this subject, as contained 
in the discipline. We trust also, that all our dear 
Friends will receive the word of tender admoni- 
tion, and refrain from everything which is contrary 
to our ancient testimony on this subject.” 

It is to be observed that grave-stones had been 
admitted into the grave-yards of Friends; that it 
was then, as now, the common custom of other 
denominations to erect them, from which Friends 
were not, at the first, entirely emancipated. But 
as they came to see that this “ vain custom” like 
all other vain customs, had its origin in the pride 


is the very ground for receiving and producing the of the human heart, and tended to foster the cor- 


rupt propensities from which it sprung, the church 
was brought in the authority of that Spirit promised 
by its holy Head, which he deelared would, as it 
is obeyed, lead out of add error, to testify against 
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1 by it, and to forbid the members giving way to it. The views of the Society in relation to the ef-|of attending meetings, and gives evidence of attach- 
yard And although there have been members from time) fects of such marriages, are to be gathered frém|ment to our religious principles.” And in order 
sen- to time, regardless of the religious concern of the/ the following, taken trom the same :—* Seeing also|to render the return into the Society of those who 
nake Society, and consequently weak in the faith, who'that disorder in families is thereby occasioned, |had already been disowned for marrying out, as 
tial have plead to be indulged in this “ vain custom,”| generally rendering a married state (which, under|easy as possible, the discipline was further altered, 
rea- yet from the first action of the Society on the sub- the Divine blessing, and within the limits of Truth, |so as to make an acknowledgment of error therein 
Lings ject to the present day, this testimony has been) is helpful towards a religious growth) a state of|unnecessary. Here then a member may be married 
t the maintained by it everywhere, until within the last} confusion and perplexity, and laying waste that|to one not in membership or profession with F riends, 
h the few years; when it has come to be considered by| united religious care, which ought to accompany \by the assistance of a priest, thus setting at naught 
man. many, as too small for the enlightenment and reli- the winds of parents for the education of their off-|two most important testimonies of the Society, and 
gious enlargement of the present day, and has | spring in the principles of true religion. Under |it is left almost entirely optional with him to remain 
all to therefore, in some places, been given up. What) the sorrowful consideration of these and other un-|in membership or not. ‘Lhe hands of those mem- 
omen has produced thischange? Has the custom which) happy effects of such undue proceedings, and the |bers of his meeting, who cannot conscientiously give 
- this was “vain” in 1717, lost that character in 1857,| great difficulty of reclaiming such offenders, when|up those testimonies are tied. For it is an easy 
rhom or has the world ceased to take pride in erecting] thus united to persons of different religious princi- | matter to “ express a desire to be retained in mem- 
—men monuments over the dead, so that there is no longer} ples; we earnestly advise all parents and others |bership,” and to “attend our meetings” for a time; 
of the a necessity for the church to bear a testimony| who have youth committed to their care, to be very|and it a Yearly Meeting admits that the violation 
right against it, and it may safely allow its members to! watchful against their forming such connexions, |of these testimonies is compatible with “attachment 
d out be conformed to the world in this respect? On) and when they, or overseers, or elders perceive any |to our principles,” it will be difficult for subordinate 
| how the contrary, do we not know there never was ajin danger thereof, that they timely advise and|meetings to find evidence conclusive, that that 
f the time when pride and vanity were more strikingly|deal with them, to prevent their being thus en-| attachment has ceased in their members who have 
them. exhibited in the monuments over the dead than) tangled.” thus acted, and who do not wish to be disowned. 
truth the present; when the people of the world seemed} “or want of due watchfulness and obedience} ur readers will have noticed that in the account 
ment, more anxious by their highly adorned cemeteries|to the convictions of Divine grace in their con-|of the Yearly Meeting recently held in London, a 
pares and gorgeous tombs to rob death of its solemn) sciences, many amongst us, as well as others, have | proposition on the subject of marriage, which had 
traint lessons to the living; or when the temptation was wounded their own souls, distressed their friends, |been received from one of the Quarterly Meetings 
1¢ So- stronger to betray Friends into the same spirit and| injured their families, and done great disservice to|last year, was referred to the large Committee, for 
ets to practice? Where, then, has the change taken|the church by these unequal connexions, which |consideration, and which after long discussion in 
unded place? Has the way to the Kingdom become} have proved an inlet to much degeneracy, and |that Committee, was recommended to the favour- 
broader than when our forefathers walked in it?) mourntully affected the minds of those who labour | able consideration of the Yearly Meeting next year, 
eeting or have the men of the present generation in our under a living concern for the good of all, and the | The purport of the proposition is said, in the 
$ con- Society had their spiritual vision so much more! prosperity of truth upon earth.” | British Friend,” to be two-fold, viz: “to obtain 
lowing cleared and extended by reason of greater dedica-| The discipline of the other Yearly Meetings | permission for the solemnization of marriages after 
| that tion and self-denial, than was experienced by pri-| shows that these views have been entertained uni-|the manner of Friends, in our meetings, in cases 
e vain mitive Friends, that they are enabled to see that] formly by them all, and that everywhere, Friends | where only ove of the contracting parties is a mem- 
bodies the testimony borne by the latter against the have felt the duty laid upon them, to warn and to|ber of our Society; as also marriages in cases 
there- “vain custom” of grave-stones was an error, and| guard the members against the many evils attend-| where meidher of the contracting parties is in mem- 
monu- may now be rightly laid aside? ing marriages with those not belonging to our|bership, provided such, in both instances, make 
e with Friends have always looked upon marriage as a religious Society, and to protect the Society from |profession with the Society; and on whom the 
be any Divine ordinance, a religious covenant, involving) the responsibility of such marriages and the weak-|being so married is not to confer any right of 
bodies consequences of the most serious character, affect-| ness they would introduce into it if connived at.|membership.” . 
ces for ing not only the peace and well-being of the par-| On this latter point London Yearly Meeting says,| It appears that this subject was elaborately argued 
ties in this world, but of no small consequence re-| “ And as we have great cause to believe that re-|on both sides, and the advocates of the measure are 
ting of specting their preparation for the world which is| missness in dealing, and weakness in some Monthly | stated to have been satisfied with the progress their 
laware tocome. ‘There are therefore few subjects upon| Meetings in accepting superficial and insincere |cause had made in the past year, as manifested by the 
ven di- which the Society has been brought under more acknowledgments, have had a great tendency to|favourable recommendation of the large Committee. 
ood or religious concern than the right ordering of this,| promote such marriages; we earnestly advise that|The result can hardly be a matter of doubt, espe- 
burial- or has issued more clear and cogent advice to guard| Monthly Meetings be very careful not to accept|cially as it appears that some of the Monthly 
in, that against its being inconsiderately or improperly en- acknowledgments without full satisfaction of the | Meetings have already declined to carry the disci- 
tered into, from motives inconsistent with the ob-| sincere repentance of such transgressors, manifested | pline as it now stands, into effect, by disowning their 
rned to ject for which in the wisdom of God it was insti-| by a conduct circumspect and consistent with our|members who violate it; and the editor of the 
nute on tuted, or with persons likely to defeat that object.| religious profession.” _ |“ British Friend” states that in the large Committee 
ing :— A consistent testimony has always been borne| Such having been the religious concern upon this |“ the conviction was expressed, that the discussion 
or stone against those in membership with our religious So-| subject of all upright, consistent Friends every-| which the subject hes now undergone, will have a 
1ed our ciety marrying those who are not; the discipline where, from the rise of the Society down to the|very material tendency to make disownments Sor 
recom- enjoining that such offenders should be dealt with,| present day; such being the evil consequences marriage in @ manner contrury to our rules \ess 
courage and if not brought to a just sense of their trans-| which, in the light of Truth, they have seen inse-|frequent than they have been, especially when 
‘ry into gression and a willingness to make suitable ac-| parable from mixed marriages; it becomes a matter | without priestly intervention, and- consequently 
s far as knowledgment thereof, that they be disowned. of exceeding interest to inquire into the causes|there will not be that undesirable discrepancy in 
the ad- From the many advices issued by London Year-|that have led so many at the present time to avow |the action of Monthly Meetings, which a gradually 
ntained ly Meeting on this important subject, we extract] a disbelief or disregard of the correctness or value |increasing difference of opinion upon this question 
ur dear the following :—* In order to put a stop to an un- | of this important part of the discipline, and to urge |among them has recently produced.” This disre- 
ad moni- duc liberty in contracting marriages with such as) its abrogation, with so much pertinacity as to induce |regard of the discipline in relation to these mixed 
ontrary are not of our Society, it is advised that all parents| some of the Yearly Meetings to act in accordance marriages, on the part of some of its Monthly 
and guardians of children do take especial eare,|therewith. One of the Yearly Meetings on this | Meetings, was so far sanctioned by the Yearly 
ad been as much as in them lies, to prevent their children; continent, which in common with the others, had | Meeting, that in giving the account of the proceed- 
that it from running into such marriages, and that the) recorded its sense of “ the injurious effects” of these |ings it is said, “ it is to be distinctly borne in mind 
of other Friends of each particular meeting, as also of the| mixed marriages, and its testimony against them, |that neither on the part of the large committee nor 
Friends Monthly meeting to which such persons belong, do,|seven years ago, let that testimony fall to the/on that of the Yearly Meeting, when subsequently, 
1. But in the wisdom and power of Truth, use their en-| ground, by annulling that part of its discipline|the report of the said committee was presented, 
m’”?’ like deayours to put a stop to the said evil, by admon-) which enjoined the disownment of those who mar-|was any opinion expressed in regard to the disci- 
he pride ishing such as may attempt to marry as aforesaid ;| ried persons not in membership, unless brought to plinary proceedings of Monthly Meetings in cases of 
the cor- but if they refuse to take counsel or go on to marry |a due sense of their error and making a satisfactory |imarriage celebrated in a manner contrary to the 
church as aforesaid, that then such persons be dealt with,| acknowledgment thereof; and substituting the fol-|rules of the Society.” Of course those meetings 
romised according to the good order of ‘Truth, and judg-|lowing:—“He (or she) shall be disowned, unless|which declined to carry out the discipline as it 
Jd, as it ment fixed upon all who take such an undue lib-| upon being visited by a committee, he expresses a| now stands, will feel themselves justified in the 
against erty.” | desire to be retained in membership, is in the habit | stand they have taken. 
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We have not a doubt that when this important 
part of the discipline of the Society shall have 
been fully abrogated by the Yearly Meeting, it will | 
be found that the attempted limitation to those “7 
profession” with Friends will prove a delusion. 
The term “in profession” will almost necessarily 
be interpreted and applied according to the will of 
the parties who are about to be married. It must 
prove like a similar provision in this country in 
relation to the use of our burial-grounds, limiting 
it to Friends and those professing with them. How 
strictly this rule may have been observed when 
first applied, we cannot say, but we know its prac- 
tical operation came to be, in a comparatively short 
time, to refuse none, or nearly none, whose relatives 
or friends applied to have them laid in our grounds. 
So that the remark has been common “ how many, 
according to the representations of their friends, 
after their death, professed to be Quakers, whom 
no one would have supposed while they were living, 
cared anything about them, or their religious prin- 
ciples.” And so it will prove in regard to members 
marrying with those professing with Friends, One 
doubtful case will make way for another; the 
parties will claim to decide the point for themselves, 
and the increased weakness which must ensue in 
consequence of giving up a testimony that the 
Society has borne from its rise to the present time, 
and deemed so important, will disable meetings 
from putting any availing check on the demands 
of their members. What then is to protect the 
Society from the evils resulting from mixed mar-| 
riages, which it has heretofore so clearly seen, so 
anxiously guarded its members from, and so fer- 
vently testified against? If, after knowing the 
truth we voluntarity depart from it, and determine 
no longer to maintain a rule established in divine | 
wisdom for the health and protection of the Society, 
what can we expect but that the Lord will permit 
the hedge wherewith he has enclosed us, to be 
entirely broken down, and the Society to lose its 
distinctive character, and be mingled with the 
world. 

Another proposed change, which however lightly 
it may be spoken of, we think of serious moment, 
is contained in the proposition to London Yearly) 
Meeting from another of its Quarterly Meetings to| 
rescind the rule which prohibits the marriage of first | 
cousins. It is argued that that rule had its origin | 
from a mistaken opinion on the part of the early 
Friends relative to the law of England on the sub- 
ject; that it has no Scripture foundation, and is an 
infringement of the civil rights of the members. 
Many appear to have been prepared to give the| 
rule up, but as many others were not so prepared, 
it was concluded to adopt a middle course, by| 
deferring the subject for further consideration next | 

year. 7 

: Our early Friends in enacting discipline for the 
church, went upon no such flimsy ground as here 
supposed. As to “infringement of civil rights” 
the same might be said of our testimonies against’ 
war, oaths, &c. The following, taken from the 
Extracts from the Minutes and Advices of London 
Yearly Meeting, shows the religious concern from 
which this testimony against the marriage of first 
cousins had its origin. It was given forth as early | which the Society has heretofore considered to be 
as 1675. “It is our living sense and judgment in/|plain, may be quite as good as those who do, and 
the truth of God, that not only those marriages of,as well qualified to hold any station, and exercise 
near kindred, expressly forbidden under the law, | gifts in it as any others. 

ought not to be practised under the gospel, butthat; In London Yearly Meeting in 1856, one sit- 
inasmuch as any marriage of near kindred in the |ting appears to have been nearly altogether oc- 
times of the law, was in condescension, and upon|cupied in discussing the soundness of the views 
such extaordinary occasions as upholding their)upon plainness heretofore held by the Society, 
tribes, and that the nearer their marriages were 
the more unholy they were accounted; we in our|“leaving our youth, and such as do not feel 
day ought not to approach our near kindred in any|themselves called on to assume the peculiar 


which are more natural and are of better report. 


not be broken) yet let not their practice be a pre- 


time to come.” 


them. 

The meaning of the term “plainness” applied to 
apparel as used by Friends is well understood. 
The Society never adopted a rule as to either cut 
or colour, but the early members having left off all 
superfluities and ornaments, and rejected bright 
and showy colours, adapted their garb to comfort 
and Christian simplicity, and with no great altera- 
tion it has been adhered to by all consistent Friends 
from their day to the present. Being restrained 
from following the changeable fashions, their simple 
dress necessarily became peculiar, and has been 
looked upon by the world as a badge of member- 
ship in the Society, which the unthinking and the 
irreligious have despised and ridiculed. We do 
not design to enter here into any argument respect- 
ing the propriety or necessity of this plain apparel ; 
we apprehend few if any of our readers would think 
it needful. We know there is no religion in any 
peculiar form of dress, but we also know that true 


God, may, and often does consist in putting on, and 
in wearing the plain dress of a Friend. Thousands 
since the rise of our Society have felt they could 
have no peace of mind, no acceptance in the divine 
sight until they laid off the dress commonly worn 
by the world—however much they might have 
stripped it of ornaments—and arrayed themselves 
in the despised garb of Friends; thousands who 
have wanted to gratify their carnal inclinations by 
putting off this garb, have felt themselves restrained 
by the secret convictions of the Holy Spirit from 
doing so, and many, very many, who had refused 
to take up the cross in this respect while mingling 
in the active pursuits and pleasures of the world, 
have in the honest hours of approaching death 
bitterly bemoaned their weak and sinful refusal to 
give up to the requisitions of duty by conforming 
in dress to the habiliments of a Friend, and in the 
earnestness of a repentant spirit, entreated their 
associates to be warned in time, by their remorse, 
from pursuing the same course. 

But in order to induce the Society to forego the 
observance of its plain attire, it is urged that 
Christian simplicity is not peculiarity; that a 
Friend who wears a plain coat may be very irre- 
ligious, while very good men are often not dressed 
like Friends, and therefore that members of our 
religious Society who do not dress in the manner 





‘such respect, particularly first cousins, being re-|garb of the Society, at liberty to dress accordin 
deemed out of those kindreds, tribes and earthly|to the dictates of Christian simplicity, instead of 
lots (for the upholding of which marriages within |looking down upon them [such as do not dress like 
the kindred were once dispensed with) and brought| Friends] as unfit for service in the church, becauso 
to that spiritual dispensation, which gives domi-|of their thus differing from others. 
nion over the affections, and leads to those marriages |same subject was again brought forward in the 


\cedent or example to any others among us for the 


To allow of marriages between first cousins we 
think would be a great let-down to our religious 
Society; and it is a sad reflection that already some 
of the Monthly Meetings in England sanction such 
marriages by declining to bear testimony against 


religion, that is, obedience to the revealed will of 


and in advocating by many the propriety of 







In 1857 the 


Yearly Meeting as one which affected the interests 


And though some, through weakness have been|of the Society, and which ought to claim its con- 
|drawn into such marriages (which being done must 


sideration, one of the speakers asserting there 
were many who sympathized “with that large 
and growing portion of our young people, who, 
with the increased light of the present day felt the 
requirements of our discipline to be an infringe. 
ment of their Christian liberty; because of what 
appeared to them, the erroneous acceptation of the 
words of the query referred to, whereby plainness 
or simplicity of apparel was mistaken for pecu- 
liarity.”’ 

In regard to this much complained of “ pecu- 
larity,” it may be remarked that any who may 
strive to carry out in dress the apostolic advice, 
not to be conformed to this world, cannot fail 
sooner or later to be considered peculiar. For 
should London Yearly Meeting or any other 
Yearly Meeting finally conclude to give up this 
testimony to plainness, as it is now understood, and 
the members dress themselves in accordance with 
the present prevailing mode; in a few years, such 
are the constant changes of fashion, this same plea 
of peculiarity would apply, and the only way to 
escape it would be to follow the multitude in the 
changes of the day. 

But where are these innovations to stop? The 
same kind of sophistry which is brought forward 
to urge on, and to defend what has already been 
done, may be used to lay waste still more of the 
testimonies for which our forefathers thought no 
sacrifice of property, liberty and even lite itself 
too dear to be made. 

Words are but sounds, which owe all their value 
to the ideas which they represent ; and it is openly 
argued that consequently where words, which have 
been long in use, cease to represent the ideas for 
which they were originally the sign, the objections 
which may have once attached to those words, are 
no longer tenable; and hence that Friends cannot 
in our day justly object to using the names com- 
monly given to the days of the week, and the 
months of the year; nor yet hold it of any impor- 
tance to refrain from using you instead of thou and 
thee, and mister and mistress, inasmuch as all these 
words have ceased to convey the meaning they once 
had. And this kind of arguing is expected to have, 
and does have weight to induce Friends to give up 
one thing after another of those dearly bought “ pe- 
culiarities,” which the devoted, spiritually-minded 
men and women of generations gone by, found laid 
jupon them by the Head of the Church to be un- 
flinchingly maintained. 

In a Report sent up to London Yearly Meeting 
in 1856, from one of its Quarterly Meetings, we 
find among other serious changes ailuded to as de- 
sirable to many of its members, the following in 
relation to the frequency of “ silent meetings :”— 
“That such a state of things is undesirable and 
indicative of a want of life in the body will be 
readily allowed, and we have found that our 
Friends, especially in some of our smaller meet- 
ings, feel it to be a source of discouragement— 
and this without abandoning their attachment to 
our simple mode of worship, or undervaluing the 
exercise of waiting in silence before the Lord. So 
deeply has the want of ministry been felt, that in 
many instances it has been suggested that the 
reading of a portion of Scripture in our meet- 
ings would be preferable to the present entire 
absence of vocal communications, and though sen- 
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sible of the objections which exist to the adoption|cated and widely disseminated among the mem-|as dry and withered branches, be gathered by the 
of such a course, and believing also that it would| bers of the Society, and to the fact, that several of|men of other denominations. 
fail to produce the benefits anticipated from it, we|the Yearly Meetings have declined to bear a faith- 
cannot Lut sympathize with our brethren and\ful testimony against those opinions, while those 
sisters, and enter largely into feelings springing|that have, have been treated as troublers of the 
so naturally from the circumstances we have de- 
scribed.” 

Now we by no means think that London Yearly 
Meeting is prepared to adopt or sanction all the 
changes proposed ; to let go the testimony of the 
Society to plainness of apparel and of speech, or 
to give up the testimony to silent worship. We 
have reason to believe there are many worthy 
Friends there, to whom all our testimonies are pre- 
cious, Who mourn over these innovations, and who we 
trust, will yet successfully resist them. But coming 
events cast their shadows before. The innovations 
are according to the avowed views and wishes of 
another and no inconsiderable portion of its mem- 
bers, whose influence is making itself more and 
more apparent; and until a consistent testimony is 
borne against the principles of modified Quakerism 
which have been promulgated by some who were in 
membership with that meeting, we see not how 
these changes, which are the legitimate fruit of those 
principles, are to be prevented from being brought 
iorth, if not perfected amongst them. We believe 
that ten years ago London Yearly Meeting, if 
called on so to do, would have declared its unwil- 
lingness to let fall the testimony of the Society 
against grave-stones, and that against mixed mar- 
riages, but we see it has now given up the one, and 
to act consistently with the steps already taken, it 
must sacrifice the other. 

Does it not become Friends everywhere to ask 
themselves how is it that these innovations have 
been attempted and carried out in some of the 
Yearly Meetings; that others are begun, and ap- 
pear likely to be consummated, and how a success- 
ful stand is to be made against them? 

We hear it said occasionally by some who mourn 
over this state of things, that the life of spiritual 
religion has always fluctuated in the Society; 
sometimes being very low, and again revived and 
more in dominion, and that although the present is 
a day of peculiar depression, wherein the Spirit of 
the world has obtained an unusual ascendancy in 
the minds of very many of the members, yet we 


We believe there are many clothed with this 
fear throughout the Society, broken and divided as 
it is—who are earnestly desirous that it may please 
church? Such is our conviction. the Lord, in mercy, to stretch forth his hand for 

It has been declared from what has been consi-|its deliverance from the many difficulties and dan- 
dered by many as high authority, that the Quaker-|gers pressing it on every hand, and which seem 
ism of Barclay, Penn, and Penington has its de-|threatening to lay it waste. ‘These, wherever or 
fects, as well as its excellences—that our primitive | however situated, have a deep interest in each 
Friends, good and devoted men as they must be|other’s welfare and preservation, and are bound 
acknowledged to have been, were in error in re-|to cherish feelings of sympathy for each other in 
gard to their interpretation of many portions of|the trials they have to endure. In view of the 
Scripture, and that thereby errors in important |weakness and defection that abound, they are espe- 
points of doctrine had becn suffered to pass with|cially called to lay aside all estrangement and 
little notice ; which errors we were called to rec-|party feeling, and to seek to draw near in spirit, 
tify. A member, in the station of minister, pub-|to put up their united petitions for divine help and 
lished an attack on Barclay’s Apology, and put|counsel, and to labour harmoniously for restoring 
forth a work, controverting several of the most |the Society to first principles and first practices. 
essential doctrines held by, and distinguishing our} 1t may be, that some of these do not see with 
religious Society ; and though subsequently he re-|us, as to the causes that have been most active in 
signed his right, yet we believe no testimony of dis-| betraying the Society into its present condition ; 
ownment has gove forth against him, nor has he|nevertheless, as we said in the beginning of our ob- 
been declared by any portion of the Society in his|servations, whatever the views they may entertain 
own land, to have departed from the Truth. These|on that point, the innovations that have been made, 
facts being generally known, it is not matter of and those which are threatened, must be apparent 
surprise, that the lesson taught by them has been|to them and to all, and the sad consequences 
learned by many, who are acting under the belief,| which have already resulted, and must inereasingl y 
not only that the doctrines and testimonies of the| result, unless arrested, come home to the feelings of 
Society really do admit of modification and im-jevery true lover of our religious Society. 
provement, but that a large portion of the mem-| ‘The division of New England Yearly Meeting 
bers are prepared for the change. ‘This latter opi-|into two bodies, arising from the oppressive mea- 
nion, they may well think, has been confirmed by |sures pursued towards many of those members of 
the fact, that in many places, the efforts to point|that Yearly Meeting who felt themselves bound to 
out and withstand the attempted changes in doc-| maintain an open testimony against the spread of 
trine, and to warn against the sad consequences they |wnsound doctrines, as is well known, has led to 
necessarily produce, are attributed to prejudice or | similar divisions, within the limits of other Yearly 
other evil motives; while in one meeting the con-| Meetings. However any who feel a like obligation 
scientious opposition to these unsound sentiments on|to bear a similar testimony, may differ as regards 
the part of an aged minister, led to his disownment, |the propriety of the course pursued by the Friends 
and gave rise to many of the difficulties that are; Who have thus withdrawn from the meetings they 
now interrupting the intercourse between different | formerly attended, they should nevertheless yield 
Yearly Meetings. The author of many of the|to them, as fellow-members desirous to maintain 
works containing those unsound views, is officially |the truth against error, that brotherly regard and 
recognized as one of “the writers of the Society|sympathy which is called for by the trials under 
who have set forth and defended its principles,”* | Which both are suffering in common. This sym- 
while the testimony put forth by Yearly Meetings | pathy and regard we have ever entertained for 
against those views, is characterized as “critical|them, accompanied with sincere desires for their 
may justly hope that ere long there will be a change|and controversial discussion,” “ injurious to the preservation from the dangers incident to their posi- 
for the better, as there has been in former days.| harmony of our religious Society, and productive tion. 

It is true there have been these changes, and that) of no real good to those who have been exercised In thus bringing before the view of our readers 
in former days, when things have been brought) therein.” some of the facts and suggestions which to us ap- 
very low in the Church, by large numbers of the} ‘I'hese things have not been done in a corner; |pear deeply affecting our beloved Society, we are 
members going into the ways and customs of the they are known to the members generally—to those | actuated by an earnest desire to encourage all of 
world, despising and setting at naught the testimo-| desirous of change, as well as others. Is it then |them to a close examination of their individual 
nies of the Society, it has pleased our adorable| matter of surprise, under these circumstances, and |responsibility and duty. The doctrines and testi- 
Shepherd, again and again to visit this people, in| while wealth and the spirit of the world are be- monies of the gospel as promulgated by primitive 
a powerful manner by his Holy Spirit, and to raise|traying so many in profession with Friends, into Friends, were committed to them by their Divine 
up worthy instruments, who, in his power and wis-|conformity with the manners and maxims of the|Author to be maintained not in profession only, 
dom, were enabled to labour availingly for the} world, and they are constantly associated with per- but in life and conversation. They were men and 
restoration of order and sound discipline, and to|sons of other denominations in “ the benevolent un- | Women of changed hearts and clean hands, wheu He 
bring Friends more unitedly into the support of dertakings of the age, procuring them the applause made use of them in the establishment of the So- 
the doctrines and testimonies of the Society. But! of the world,” that continued attempts should be| ciety, and the institution of the discipline, given 
the present state of things is unprecedented. For,| made to discard one and another of the testimonies |i0 his wisdom for its edification and defence. ‘Truth 
low as may have been the state of the Society at|of the Society, which are felt to stand in opposition does not change: the same doctrines and testimo- 
some former periods in its history, and sorrowfully|to the pride of the human heart, or that these nies, the same principles of discipline and church 
as the members may have departed from the law attempts should be more or less successful? And | government have been believed in and maintained 
and the testimony as individuals; yet we have no seeing that the breach has been made, and the way by all faithful members of the Society through each 
kuowledge of any of its Yearly Meetings, having, | thus opened for further action, can it be otherwise generation that has succeeded that of George Fox, 
at any previous time, deliberately discussed the|than that the sincere-hearted members everywhere Robert Barclay and William Penn, and we trust 
value and obligation of any of its testimonies, with} should be clothed with fear lest the Society may they will not now be suffered to fall to the ground. 
a view to laying them down, much less having de-| be entirely removed from the foundation on which Their truth and value cannot be estimated by the 
cided to give any of them up. it was placed by the blessed Head of the church, |¢arping reasoning of fallen men, and they can only 

From what, then, arises the weakness and de-| and large numbers of those in profession with them, | be properly supported in a measure of the same 

parture which distinguish the present day? Are | wisdom in which they originated. Wherever they 


they not justly attributable to the changes effected] * gee Address to Archbishop Whately, by the Meet-|®¥¢ departed from or violated, whether by meetings 
by the unsound opinions which have been incul-| ing for Sufferings in London. : or individuals, confusion and weakness will be the 
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inevitable result, and if those in membership draw 
back and refuse to maintain them, we believe 
others will be brought in, prepared to stand in the 
places of those who have fallen away. 

However men may change, the testimonies of 
the Society have lost none of their value or obliga- 
tion. Those of its members who reject or despise 
them, do despite to their Divine Author, trample 
under foot the sufferings our worthy predecessors 
endured in their support, and, unless arrested in 
their course, will go back into the bondage to carnal 
ordinances, out of which the Society has been re- 
deemed. 

It has been predicted again and again, by many 
eminently gifted servants of the Most High, that 
the Society would be shaken and tried, until the 
members generally were brought to set a just esti- 
mate on the religion they profess, were willing to 
buy the truth for themselves, and, as in its begin- 
ning, to show out of a good conversation their 
works with meekness of wisdom. What then is 
wanting at the present time, is more thorough 
searching and dedication of heart, more practical 
exemplification of true Quakerism among the mem- 
bers individually. Were this more generally the 
case, we believe, the conscientious religious con- 
cern of one part of the church to guard the purity 
of our most holy faith, by testifying against errors 
which threatened it, would be responded to in 
brotherly sympathy by all other parts, and thus 
the way would be opened for restoration to the 
purity and harmony which so conspicously adorned 
it in years gone by. Gifts would be dispensed by 
its glorified Head, and instruments again raised 
up, who, in the authority of Truth, would lay judg- 
ment to the line and righteousness to the plummet ; 
the differences that now obstruct edifying epistolary 
intercourse between Yearly Meetings would vanish, 
and the Society would once more be brought into 
the way, for fulfilling the design for which it was 
raised up. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Seventh mo. 15th. 

The advices from China bring no news of importance. 
A portion of the English fleet had gone up the Canton 
river to attack the Chinese junks. The rebels had been 
defeated by the Imperialists at Foo Chow. The mutiny 
among the native troops in India had spread in an alarm- 
ing manner. Twenty-three regiments bad joined in the 
mutiny. They were defeated by the government troops 
outside of Delhi, but the city still remained in the pos- 
session of the insurgents. The loss to the Bengal army, 
in consequence of the mutiny, was estimated at 30,000 
men. It was hoped the crisis had passed. The disaf- 
fection appears to be confined to the army. Six steam- 
ers and eleven sailing vessels were about leaving Eng- 
land, with troops for India. The steamship Erin, from 
Bombay, was wrecked on the coast of Ceylon, on the 6th 
of Sixth month. Her passengers, mails and specie were 
saved. The cargo, valued at a million of dollars, and 
the vessel, were lost. 

In Parliament, an address to the Queen had been 
adopted, praying for the employment of effectual means 
for the suppression of the slave trade. Lord Palmerston 
promised that the government would carry out the re- 
quest. Inthe House of Lords, the Jewish Oath’s bill 
was defeated by a large majority. 

The Liverpool cotton market was buoyant, and all 
qualities had advanced 1-16d. Breadstulfs were dull 
and declining. 

The news from India had caused a decline of consols. 
On the 15th, they had fallen to 913. 

Affairs in Italy and Spain have become tranquil. 

Contrary to expectation, the monthly returns of the 
Bank of France do not present a favourable aspect. 
There had been a large loss of specie. Lord Palmerston’s 
declaration of hostility to the Suez Canal had produced 
considerable sensation in France. The Paris Journals 
comment severely upon it. The conspiracy recently dis- 
covered in Paris, was of a serious character, in the ex- 
tent of its ramifications, and the objects proposed, which 
included the assassination of the Emperor and revolu- 
tion throughout the whole of Southern Europe. The 


members of the Provisional Government were already 
named by the conspirators, and the plans were nearly 
perfected, when discovered. 

UNITED STATES. — Philadelphia. — Mortality last 
week, 260. The manufacture of coal and wood burning 
locomotives is a large and constantly increasing busi- 
ness in this city. The men employed in this branch of 
mechanics, number over 1100, and their weekly wages 
amount to more than $10,000. Baldwin’s establishment 
alone can finish six of the heaviest class engines per 
month. 

The Wheat Crop of Kentucky, is said by the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier, to be the best ever known in the State. 
The yield is not only unusually large, but the quantity 
of ground cultivated was much greater than in any pre- 
vious season. 

Jew York.—Mortality last week, 471. The cost of 
the city government for the present year is stated to 
amount to $7,715,000. Some of the heavier items of 
expense are as follows:—Public schools, $1,100,410; 
police, $825,500; almshouse, $813,800; State mill tax, 
$511,740; lamps and gas, $456,490; arrearages of 1856, 
$438,370; salaries, $412,500; common schools for State, 
$383.805 ; interest on revenue bonds, $295,000; clean- 
ing streets, $250,000; Central park, interest on debt, 
$255,760; docks and piers, $175,000; iron pavement, 
$125,000. 

Commerce of New Orleans.—The export and shipments 
from New Orleans of domestic products, during the last 
quarter, were $23,587,036, and for the year, $91,514,286. 
The total value of all exports, domestic and foreizn, was 
$119,222,615, being an increase of nine-millions over last 
year. 

Louisiana Sugar.—The prospects of the growing crops 
are said to be very favourable, giving the expectation of 
a large yield. 

Utah.—The Salt Lake mail, with dates to the 2d inst., 
arrived at Leavenworth, Kansas, on the 19th. Affairs 
in the territory were said to be in a peaceful condition, 
and the people generally prosperous. Rumours of the 
military expedition for Utah had reached there, but had 
excited no uneasiness. 

Vermont.—A Vermont paper speaks of its State, as 
follows :—‘‘ There is but one city in this State, and not 
a soldier. We have no police; and no murder has been 
committed in this State, within the last ten years.” It 
may be doubted whether the last statement is quite cor- 
rect, but there is no doubt that Vermont has the most 
temperate, moral and industrious population in the Uni- 
ted States. It is also the most healthful portion of the 
United States. , 

Minnesota.-—At the meeting of the Constitutional Con- 
vention last week, the Democratic members refused to 
meet with the Republicans, each party desiring to obtain 
the ascendency, and control the proceedings. The Re- 
publicans number fifty-nine members, and meet in the 
Convention Hall; the Democrats have a smaller number, 
and meet in the Council Chamber. Itis presumed each 
body will insist that it is a Convention, and will form a 
Constitution to be submitted to the people. 

Kansas.—The latest despatches from Kansas state, 
that all was quiet there. Gov. Walker was still at Law- 
rence, with four hundred dragoons, awaiting further ac- 
tion by the people, before resorting to decisive measures. 
He would attempt the collection of taxes in a few days. 
Many of the Free State men, it is said, disapprove of the 
proceedings of the ultraists, which have brought them 
into conflict with the Governor. The moderate party 
seem to think that time and patience will bring about a 
redress of grievances. 

California.—On the 27th, the steamship Illinois ar- 
rived at New York, with San Francisco dates to the 5th 
ult. The Illinois brought 450 passengers from Aspin- 
wall, and $1,458,000 in gold. Business in San Fran- 
cisco was unusually dull, and several heavy failures had 
occurred. A meeting had been held by the miuers, at 
which Fremont’s Mariposa claim was denounced. They 
do not seem disposed to respect his claim of exclusive 
right to all the mineral riches contained in it. The Su- 
preme Court of the State has granted a perpetual in- 
junction upon Fremont, at the instance of the Merced 
Mining Company, to restrain him from interfering with 
the operations of the company, ‘which already has 
$800,000 invested in works for taking out gold. Oregon 
news to Sixth mo. 20th had been received. The vote in 
favour of a State government, is fully confirmed. The 
policy of making Oregon a slave State is zealously urged 
by a party in that territory, and the prospectus of a pro- 
slavery paper has been issued. Advices from Central 
America state, that the determination of the Costa 
Ricans to hold the river San Juan and the transit route 
had given offence to Nicaragua ; it was also reported, 
that the Chamorro party had sent urgent solicitations 
for the return of Walker. 


Miscellaneous. — Brickmaking.—The most extensive 
brickmaking establishment on this continent is at North 
Cambridge, Mass. When in full operation, it manufac. 
tures, on an average one hundred and eighty-seven thou. 
sand bricks per day, or about twenty-four millions dur- 
ing the season. The clay is raised and worked by steam 
power. 

Extension of the Telegraph System.—The Cuban busi- 
ness men want a telegraphic connection with the United 
States. The government has conceded the right, anda 
proposition is now pending, whereby the Magnetic Tele- 
graph Company propose to furnish an independent line 
for all through Cuba business to this city and New York, 

Boston, is about to widen some of its most frequented 
and business streets. The Common Councils have voted 
a half million of dollars for that purpose. 

A Costly Structure.—The State House for South Caro. 
lina, which has been commenced at Columbia, is to be 
of pure white marble, and to cost $2,000,000. 

Sugar.—The sugar speculation has reached its cul- 
minating point, and prices are now on the decline. The 
probabilities are, that, with the vast product this year 
from the sugar cane, the maple tree and the sorghum, 
with the stock unsold of last season, we shall soon have 
cheap sugar. 

Deaths by Lightning, have been very numerous the 
present season. From the newspaper reports, it would 
appear that not less than one hundred persons were 
killed during the storms of last week, in New England, 
New York, and Ohio. In Pennsylvania, the fatality has 
been small. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from H. Knowles, agt., N. Y., for C. A. Wea- 
ver, $2, vol. 30; from Jehu Fawcett, agt., O., for M. 
Ashton, T. Wickersham, Benj. Winder, Jos. Reeder, M. 
Whinery, D. Satterthwaite, and M. W. Woolman, $2 
each, vol. 30, for Amos Fawcett, $2, vol. 31, for Joshua 
Stafford, $4, vols. 30 and 31; from Robert Miller, O., 
$5, to 27, vol. 31; from Richard Moit, Io., $5, to-9, 
vol. 31. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ 
primary school. 
Application may be made to either of the under- 
named, viz. : 
Pennock Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., Pa. 
Samvuet Hitzes, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Core, Walnut Street Wharf, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 315 Arch street, Philad. 
Philad., Sixth mo. 9th, 1857. 


WANTED. 

A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

Application may be made to 

Jort Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 

EsenEzER Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 

Joun M. Kaicuy, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

Josepn ELKintoN, 377 S. Second street. 
scensititonas 

Marriep, on Fourth-day, the 17th of Sixth month last, 
at Friends’ Mceting-honse, Orchard street, New York, 
Stepuen R. Situ, of Flushing, L. L., to Exizapetu 
Situ, danghter of Charles Smith, of N. Y. 

, at Friends’ Meeting-house, in Smyrna, Che- 
nango Co., N. Y., op the 18th of Sixth month, 1857, 
Georce O. Carpenter, son of Clark and Hannah Car- 
penter, of Utica, Oneida Co., N. Y., to Letitia S., daugh- 
ter of Henry and Susan Knowles, of the former place. 


Diep, in Cedar county, Iowa, on the 10th day of the 
Ninth mo., 1855, ELtwoop Watton, son of James and 
Havnah K. Walton, in the 29th year of his age. 

——, on the 19th day of the Fifth month, 1857, Has- 
nau K. Watton, wife of James Walton, in the 56th year 
of her age; a member of Red Cedar Monthly Meeting, 
lowa. 


, on the 13th instant, at his resinence in Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, Witiiam P. CLemson, formerly o! 
Lancaster county, Pa., in the 38th year of his age; @ 
member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. From 
the concern he manifested during his last illness, for his 
everlasting welfare, his friends have the consoling be- 
lief that his end was peace. 


PEP ve 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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